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III. 

ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE VETO POWER. 

The frequent recurrence of presidential vetoes, and the advocacy of a propo- 
sition to enable the executive to veto parts of bills, recalls to us the origin and 
purpose of vetoes in the American form of government. In an absolute mon- 
archy the ruler was supreme, and made the laws he executed until this function 
was encroached on by parliamentary growths. Under the American Constitu- 
tion the law-making power, which is supposed to be of the people, is supreme. 
The President, with his subordinates, are designed faithfully to execute the 
law ; and the third department of the government, the judicial arm, construes 
the law and passes judgment on individuals and property under it. The 
highest tribunal, the Supreme Court, can set aside a law it holds to be uncon- 
stitutional. The founders of our Government strove to preserve the distinct 
and independent powers of these three departments. Giving the veto-power to 
the President was the most noted exceptional feature in this policy. 

In the colonial governments, the royal governors could negative legislation. 
The exercise of this authority does not seem to have been of a kind to commend 
it, for we find in the Madison papers that Franklin, who opposed the veto in 
the old Convention, stated that under the proprietary government of Pennsyl- 
vania, the negative of the Governor was constantly made use of to extort money, 
and that it had even become the regular practice to have orders on the Treasury 
in favor of the Governor presented with the bills to be signed. He mentioned 
one case in which a colonial law for the defense of the settlers, in an Indian 
war, was not signed until another was passed exempting the Governor's prop- 
erty from taxation. Among the fifteen propositions of Mr. Randolph there 
was one to create a "Council of Revision," composed of the President and 
selected judges. This was overruled, and a proposition at first agreed to, con- 
ferring a temporary negative on the President, allowing Congress afterward to 
pass the bills. Mr. Wilson and General Hamilton moved to strike out the lat- 
ter proposition, and to give the President an absolute negative. The conserva- 
tive element claimed that this was a necessary check; but it is noteworthy that 
Hamilton endeavored to show that the negative authority would rarely be exer- 
cised, and instanced the fact that the negative of the King of Great Britain had 
not been exercised since the revolution. Hamilton's proposition was rejected 
by ten States, Sherman, Gerry, Franklin, Butler, and Mason taking strong 
ground against it. It was finally agreed, on the suggestion of Mr. Madison, to 
give a negative which might be overruled by a certain number in each House. 
This, at first was fixed at a three-fourths vote, afterward changed to two-thirds. 
It was a sort of compromise, and the debates show that it was not popular. 

There was no proposition made or entertained at that time to permit the 
President to veto parts of bills. To do so would practically confer on him 
nearly the whole of the legislative power. He could select from the bills sent 
to him such propositions as he favored, and veto everything else. Congress in 
such a case would become a merely advisory committee, to collate and submit 
propositions to him. Not only would this increase in very great degree the 
powers of the President, but would almost annihilate the power and independ- 
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ence of the legislative branch of the Government. No intelligent advocate of 
representative government 'will favor the exercise of legislative powers by the 
executive ruler of a nation. Those who seek it are usually men who dread the 
exercise of popular power ; and also property interests, which always seek a 
stronger and more despotic form of government. 

Many men are inclined to overlook the fact that all legislation is a species 
of compromise. Gentlemen holding widely different views on political ques- 
tions, varying local interests, and clashing property interests meet in Congress. 
Out of all these conflicting elements it is the task of statesmanship to strain 
and perfect what may receive the approval of the majority. It will easily be 
seen that in order not to mar this political autonomy the President's vetoes 
should be as little as possible the reflex of his personal political opinions. Some 
of our wisest constitutional authorities hold that a veto should not be a parlia- 
mentary act. Many of our presidents have limited their vetoes to acts they 
held to be unconstitutional, or measures framed so hastily as to afford grounds 
for the belief that unintentional mistakes had been made. The extreme caution 
with which the veto-power has been exercised in the past shows that it was not 
conceived to be its intention to throw the legislative power into the hands of a 
minority. If a president vetoed bills because he differed from the majority of 
his party, the party would not sustain him, and if he vetoed bills from purely 
partisan motives, the country would not sustain him. With few exceptions this 
has not been the practice of the Government. A disposition to invoke the veto- 
power is simply an expression of distrust with the law-making branch of the 
Government. Wm. A. Phillips. 

IV. 

INDIFFERENCE : A POSTHUMOUS FRAGMENT. 

Sometimes one is led to believe that indifference is an attribute greater 
than virtue, and that it should be so recognized, cultivated, and developed. If, 
however, one is possessed of a conscience — that rare factor which so seldom 
enters into the problem of life — indifference is impossible. But since there are 
so few whom this proposition affects, it need scarcely be considered. It is, of 
course, fullest in man, since woman's nature, being more exquisite, emotional, 
and impressible, is incapable of entire and unalloyed indifference. A woman, 
if she is cunning and shrewd, may seem more indifferent than the most in- 
different man, and yet, all the while, be suffering the extremest torture. By 
this, I do not wish to insinuate that woman is more conscientious than man, for 
that would be declaring man the less moral of the two sexes — a thing which 
there is much reason for doubting. Man is strong, and morality — when it 
exists in a degree beyond the sweep and sway of sense — must, necessarily, be 
an attribute of strength. So its opposite, or, perhaps I should say, its counter- 
part, immorality, standing in the same relation to weakness that morality 
stands to strength, is most likely to be a part of woman's nature; far too often 
her chief trait. The peculiarities which make woman the peer of man in 
religion, make her also his peer in immorality. She is a bundle of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies, and has a million chords, which, if touched, vibrate 
in her heart; and therein lies her peril. Heart and soul are more to her than 
brain and conscience. In fact, when the two first are stirred, the others are 



